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TALE5 TO TELL. 

1 listen well; 
e "Tales to Tell," 
invited ; 
us, Children dear, 

Then these stories you will hear, 

And will be delighted. 
"Tales to Tell"— and some are true- 
All are written down for you ! 

e B 2 




I^ittle Birc)ies, sfvall I \a.ke you, 

5^r\b my little playmates make 
you, 

5^11 your little xoants supplyir\<^, 

X^\\\ your xoinjs are strong for 
flyiiAj ? 




fiSatSC tf^wiT. - ^ST^^r^T t./ 



A mAt^E'S HEST. 

Perhaps of a mare's nest 
Sometimes you've heard, 

But never you've seen one quite so absurd. 
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THE NEST. 




«^^ 



I loouB feec) you, love you 
clearly, 

Fine) you fooc) botf\ late 
anc) early. 

^^ 5^K ! but coulc) I ever fine) 

you 

JLove liRe tKat you'c) leave befxinc) you ? 



I Tjoill reacK up, quicR an^ steac)y ; 

§ee ! tKe nest is bacR 
alreac)y ; 

^11 tKe IjOooc) IjOouIc) feel 
forsaRen 

If tKe little nest xoere 
taKen. 

E. Aenl/it. 





THE COW AND HER CALF. 

THOSE of you who have been to the country have seen the cows 

and calves in the fields. Possibly some of you have lived at a 
farm and so have had an opportunity of seeing the cows milked, and 
have been into the dairy and seen the butter made. 

The common ox — cow is the name given to the female — is one of 
our most useful animals. Besides the milk, cream, butter and cheese 
that the cow yields us, the meat of oxen, which is called beef, is highly 
prized. 

Then the hide of the ox makes strong and durable leather, its 
bones and horns are made into handles for knives and into other 
articles, so yoii see hardly any portion of its body is wasted. 

The calf, too, is useful, but in a smaller way ; its Hesh is called 
veal, and is liked by many, while its skin is made into leather for boots 
and shoes, and for binding books. 

The ox family is very large, and in different varieties is known all 
over the world. 




TKere'5 noI'Kin.^/Y' Fro^ and I 
Elijoy so mucK &s crickel; 
We have & berry for & tevll, , 
A. daisy for our v/ickel* 




noii. 



Oil /Y Protf 's a chakinpi 
I've bovrled for him. all day- 
He's m'zvde&han.cired rcin^.... 



He does know how To play 



KOT OUT! 



■Blotnfie. 





now. won't you come and have a game — 

A game with me and him ? 
We'll lend you cricket bat; you'll find 

The ground in famous trim. 



A MARE AND FOAL. 

THE horse is a most beautiful and noble animal, and has been a help 
and a friend to man for thousands of years. Indeed, with the Arab 
(this picture is of an Arab horse) he is more than a friend ; he is 
treated like one of the family, living in the same tent with his master, 
for whom he has the greatest affection. 

There are many kinds of horses — the large and powerful cart horse, 
the swift and lightly made race horse, the bold hunter that can jump 
stone walls and hedges, the obedient war horse that stands calm and 
quiet with the cannon roaring all around him, the carriage horse, and the 
cob for riding, right down to the tiny pony. Horses in a wild state 
are found in Africa, in Mexico, South America, and in Thibet, where 
they range in herds of several hundreds. The skin of the horse is 
made into leather, and his hoofs into glue. 

Remembering all that this animal has been to mankind, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine what the world would have done without him. 

The ass, zebra and quagga are his cousins. 
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THE KINGFISHER. 

THE Kingfisher is one of the handsomest of British birds. Its 
plumage is most brilliant ; the upper part of the body is a 
bright greenish blue, its breast is rosy red ; it has red markings on 
each cheek, while its throat is white. 

The Kingfisher lives beside lakes and rivers, and is sometimes 
killed by the keepers, as it is very fond of little trout, which, when 
they are to be found, form its chief food. It is a fairly common 
bird, although it is not often seen, for it is very shy and very swift 
in its (light. 

The Kingfisher's nest is made at the end of a tunnel burrowed 
in the bank of the river. It is a dirty nest, for it is chiefly com- 
posed of old fish bones. On these bones are laid from six to eight 
glossy round white eggs, which when hatched produce six to eight 
exceedingly greedy little creatures. From dawn to dusk the parent 



THE KINGFISHER. 
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birds fly backwards and forwards from the river to their nest with 
food for their young ones, and as they bring up two broods in one 
season, you can imagine they are kept pretty busy. The Kingfisher, 
like many other bright-plumaged birds, has no song. 
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"T^U-WHIT! Tu-whoo! Hoo-oot ! " said Mr. Owl. 

* " What is the matter ? " asked Mrs. Owl, from the neigh- 
bouring tree. 

" Hush ! Be quiet ! Here he comes, and a fine morsel too ! 
I'll have him ! " 

" But what is it ? " said Mrs. Owl. 

" Hoo-oot ! Hoo-oot ! You've spoilt all my fun ! " cried Mr. Owl. 
" He's gone ! How you women do talk ! " 

Thereupon they began to quarrel. 'Tis sad ; and such a wise 
pair, too. 

It was well for Timothy Mousie that they did. 

Now Timothy was a disobedient boy, but he was the only one 
Mrs. Mousie had, and she was so afraid of losing him. She told him 
not to go out into the wood at night, for she had seen Mr. and Mrs. 
Owl, and she had an idea they were looking out for a supper. Timothy 
laughed at his little Mummie, and said the owls were stuffed with 
straw, because they sat so still, but his Mummie knew differently. She 
just caught her boy in time, and pulled him into the kitchen, where she 
was cooking the supper. She had to put the frying-pan in the doorway, 



TIMOTHY MOUSIE. 
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. to prevent Mr. and Mrs. Owl .looking in, for I am sorry to say they 
I were inquisitive birds — at least they appeared to be so, for they flew 
^ over and around Mrs. Mousie's house. She did not know them, and 
i had no intention of calling upon them. Why did they do it ? It must 

be that they wanted a supper for nothing ! 

When Mrs. Mousie got Timothy inside the house, she told him how 

naughty he was. Some day he would get hurt from being disobedient. 

But Timothy took no notice ; he merely said, " What ! tocisted cheese 




I WONDER IF 

THE nOO^ 
IS REALUr 
inADE 
or CHEEN CHEESE 



T. T. 
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OFF! 

" You need not bring the bill of fare ; 

Some jugged hare I will try ; 
What did you say — you've no jugged hare ? 

It's off? TTien so am I !" 



" I wish," the Waiter said, " that, Sir, 
Some other dish you'd try ; 

Our ducks are really excellent ; 
We have a good supply." 



TIMOTHY MOUSIE. 
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r^'d^^ 




and bacon [or supper ! I don't want 
any ; I'm tired of that ! " 

" Oh, Timothy, dear," said his 
Mummie, "you used to like it so 
much." 

She forgot her crossness, and a 

little tear came into her eye and a 

sad feeling into her heart, for she felt she 

could never please her boy, and she loved 

him very much. 

But Timothy saw neither the tear nor 
his Mummie's sad look ; he was thinking of 
something else. What was it ? He was 
wondermg how he could get out of the house, and see something of 
the world about which he had heard so much. 

When his little Mummie was attending to the supper, Timothy 
slipped out of the house, and crept along the hedge until he came to 
Mr. Perkins' barn, where corn and hay for the horses were kept. He 
had been told that little mice had great 
fun there, plenty to eat, and good dancing 
in the evening. 

When Timothy got to the door, he 
knocked. Much to his surprise, a foot- 
man rat, nicely dressed in red clothes 
with gold lace, opened the door, and 
asked his name, and whether he belonged 
to the Rattan Club. 

Timothy blushed, and said very 
slowly, " No, not quite." He did not 
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TIMOTHY MOUSIE. 




know what the 
rat meant, and 
he felt foolish 
and shy, so he 
said, "I — er — 
have come to 
the wrong door ; 
I want to see 
Miss— Miss — " 
" Oh, yes," 
said the Rattan 
footman, " Miss 
Tabitha Mouse. She lives on the next floor." 

Timothy was only too glad to get away, and said, "Thank 
you." He wandered upstairs. On the way he met a Mouse just 
like himself, so they both went up to the top floor or granary. There 
they met more mice, out without leave like themselves, and they danced 
and played. 

Presently his friend found something he hadn't seen before — ^just 
a small table on the ground, with some nice bacon on it. He was 
hungry, and greedy too, so, without saying a word to Timothy, he 
jumped on to the little table, when, snap ! snap ! he was caught in 
a trap — in fact, he was dead ! 

Timothy was so frightened, he jumped on to a window-sill, and then he 
saw something which frightened him still more. He saw his Mummie 
coming across the field to look for him, and what was his horror to 
see Mr. Owl coming down upon her ! Before he could say anything, 
Mr. Owl had lifted her up in the air, and was carrying her away 
higher and higher. To shout was no good ; what could he do ? 



TIMOTHY MOUSIE. 
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He ran home, but he did not dare to go inside and tell his 
Daddy what had happened. 

Suddenly he heard a bang, which made him shake. It was the 
gamekeeper's gun. 

No, the gamekeeper did not hit Mr. Owl — he only frightened 
him, which made Mr. Owl let go of Mrs. Mousie, and she fell bump 
on to the ground. 

I am glad to say she fell on to some nice soft grass, so that she 
did not get hurt. But Mr. Owl's claws, which had not been cut 
for a very long time, had hurt Mrs. Mousie, so she had to sit and 
wash herself. Poor Mrs. Mousie ! 

Think of Timothy's joy when he saw his Mummie coming up 
to the house. It is true that she was dragging herself slowly along, 
but Timothy went to help her, and he loved her and nursed her 
when he got her home. 

I am glad to say she is quite well now, and Timothy is a 
good boy. 
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Ike^-WL-EFRECHAUN 



No Irish children need be told 
The Leprechaun hides crocks of 

gold, 
And if you only can lay hold 

Upon the little fellow, 

And hold him very, very tight, 
This most elusive little sprite 

Will tell you, in his dreadful 
fright. 

Where he has hid the yellow. 



The Leprechaun is dress'd in red, 
A cap and bells are on his head, 
And oft he sits with awl and 
thread, 

And mends his boots, quite clever! 
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THE* ICE + BEARS 



iJi^tMMte 'OVER mm Tbt ^wr GO, 






^55^ 



^ No matTer how the cold wim&^^ blow, 

feVissi&g THE ICE, WE LOVE -Tt^f V^^""""-*^ 



LOVE THE WINTRY Wl 



Gliding over the ice away. 
All through the short, cold Winter's day. 
We're always warm and always gay 
So long as we're together. 
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THE LEPRECHAUN. 




But when the little man you spy, 

From off him do not take your 

eye, 
Or out of sight he'll surely fly 

Away from you for 
ever I 



'Tis said that children have long 

ears, 
Though short of stature and of years; 
And Micky all these stories hears. 
And thinks them very 
funny ; 

Hears Mammy unto Daddy say — 
" Oh, Mike, 'twould be a happy day 
If Leprechaun should come your way. 

And give you all his money 1" 



Then Micky thought — '' I have good eyes, 
And might this Leprechaun surprise, 
And if he turns tail and flies, 

I'll chase him o'er the ditches 1 

And when I catch him, he will show 
Me all his gold to let him go, 
Then on my father I'll bestow 

The Leprechaun's great riches." 



THE LEPRECHAUN. 



One day, as Micky homeward came 

Just as the west was all aflame, 

And he from walking far was lame. 

This sturdy little ranger 

Saw sitting on a fallen tree 

The Leprechaun, who seemed 
to be 

E ngaged at work so 
busily, 

He never 
thought of 
danger I 



So Micky very quickly 
ran 

To catch the funny 
little man, 

And almost got 
within a span. 

When he 
fell on the 
heather I 




T. T. 
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My darling Bruin's smiles and my Teddy's 
bare brown toes 

Fill my heart with that sweet pride that a 
Mother only knows; 

And although I should not say It, because 
I am their Mother, 

They're quite the best of children, young 
Bruin and his brother. 



THE LEPRECHAUN. 
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The Leprechaun at once took fright, 
While Micl<y followed with his might; 
O my! it was a jolly sight 

To see them race together! 
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THE LEPRECHAUN. 




O'er bog-holes, ditches, fields 
and fen, 

On sped these little racing 
men. 

Until they came unto a glen 

Where ruins round 
were lying; 

And here the Leprechaun 
stopped dead, 

Took off the bell-cap from his 
head. 

And unto little Micky said, 

In voice that was 
half crying — 



"Oh, little savage, pity me. 
Who am so very, very wee, 
And I will surely do for thee 

Whatever I am bidden ! " 

Then Micky said — " 1 here will hold 
Thee fast and tight, until I'm told 
Where I can find the crock of gold 

Which I know thou hast hidden.' 



THE LEPRECHAUN. 
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The Leprechaun looked round about, 
And gave a kind of little shout. 
And tried his best to wriggle out, 

And squealed to make one shiver! 

But Micky swung him round and round, 
Then banged him down upon the ground. 
And said, "Unless this gold be found, 

I'll drown thee in the river 1 " 



When Leprechaun did plainly 
see 

No chance to gain his liberty. 
He pointed to a hollow tree, 

And said, " Dig there, 
young Croesus I " 

And Micky, in the hollow bole. 

Found pick and spade, and dug 
a hole, 

And found what greatly cheered 
his soul — 

A crock full of gold 
pieces I 
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THE LEPRECHAUN. 




'Twas late when he got 
home that night, 

And Mam and Dad were 
in a fright, 

And he arrived in sorry 
plight, 

All spent in his 
endeavour ; 

But when he had his 
story told, 

And showed them his 
great crock of gold, 

Their joy was great, for 
now, behold. 

They were enriched for everl 
And when the boy was praised and fed. 

The crock was placed beneath the bed. 

But not a single prayer was said 

To thank God for the giving! 

They slept but little all that night, 

But talked and longed for morning light, 

That they might count their guineas bright, 

And mend their style of living. 



"We'll buy the house where lived the Squire, 
Or else a house in Dublin hire," 
They said ; • " we'll put on grand attire 

When we go out to places. 
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THE LOBSTER BEGGAR. 

"I've walked," the Lobster faintly said, "a weary, weary distance 

To beg of you, kind-hearted Fish, a trifle of assistance; 

My wife is suffering from her throat, and needs a pot of honey, 

As well as other comforts, and I haven't any money. 

My children all are wanting food— they're most deserving cases ; 

They're just the best behaved of sons and have such handsome faces. 

Your generous heart will ache to hear a story so distressing — 

A sovereign ? Thank you very much I Accept a Lobster's blessing ! 
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THE LEPRECHAUN. 




Off ham and eggs our breakfasts' make, 
And dine off mutton, fish, or steak; 
We'll buy a iijaunting-car to take 

Us round to fairs and races 1" 



When daylight came, their waking thought 
Was of the gold that Micky brought. 
So 'neath the bed they quickly sought 

The crock that held their 

treasure ; 

'Twas strange it now should seem so light. 
While it was heavy over-night! 
But oh! what is this dreadful sight 

Which shocked them beyond measure? 



No gold was there — nor even dross ! 
But withered leaves and Sphagnum moss! 
And all their gain was now a loss, 

And doubled all their sorrow! 



THE LEPRECHAUN. 

And also, wondrous to relate, 
They found a message on a slate 
Which Father Sweeny would translate 

For them, they hoped, to-morrow. 
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EPILOGUE (or MESSAGE). 

Now this is what the Reverend Father reads : — 

" The man is richest who has fewest needs." 
" Unearned money is not gain, hut loss." 
"Gold got by chance is valueless as dross." 
"CBe thankful if God gives you daily bread." 
"Trust in the Lord; do good; for it is said, 
Thus living, thou shall verily be fed." 

J. Murray. 
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Dear Little Elf, 

It does seem such a long time since you came to see me ! I am looking 
forward to Christmas, and I will try and keep some of my presents to show you, but 
you see they are nearly all things I can eat, so I shan't be able to keep those, shall 
I ? The other day my mistress took me for a car ride. There was such a dear old 
lady on top. She said I was a pretty little thing. Of course, I was very pleased, and 
wagged my curly wurly. When we were getting off, a thin maiden person said, " Look 

at that beastly pug dog ! How 
I hate the nasty snorting things ! " 
Dear me ! I was so glad I did not 
live with her. My mistress has 
been ill, so I have had a lovely 
time — in bed nearly all day, 
and such fine things to eat. 
Annie, that is our maid, 
has kept bringing her much 
more than she wanted, so 
I was used as a sort of 
sanitary dustbin. I don't 
care very much for my late 
aunt's puppy. He will bite 
my ears all the time, and I 




CALLMetARLYnUDDERDftRLI/V' 

COS \u TO BE^ ^j^ma 

OB Dl 
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"To-morrow. Muddgr. I shall look 

f)g /airgst ob dg /air. 
for I'm to b(2 dg Qu^fzn ob Mag, 

Wid floWizrs in my hair. 

Mg hgart is goin' pittgr pat: 
I shan't slgizp all dis night I 

©ut wak2 mg garlg. Muddgr, 
Long '/org dg dag is light." 



THE LETTER OF A PUG. 
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think the cat is quite jealous of me, as of course a dog is so much better than a cat. 
A little girl named Dorothy came to tea with me the other afternoon ; she threw 
sticks for me on the grass, and made me, oh, so hot and tired ! I really think I love 
you best, after all. I thought you might like my photo, also Dick's and Nick's. You 
know Dick is not here now, but I love him still, as his heart was in the right place, 
I never mean to love another dog like him. Nick was only a cat, and cats are all 
the same — she has gone too. 

I am quite sure my mistress is much better to-day, as she is making such dread- 
ful music on that awful banjo. It makes me cry and feel ill inside. I often wonder 
why she does it, and I only wish I could ask her. 

I have had such nice new ribbons lately, as I get my clothes so dirty in the wet 
weather. Don't forget when you come up at Christmas to bring your puppy. I just 
long to see him. What colour is his collar ? and I have heard he has a bell off. 
Do you know I had a present last week — a whole pound of biscuits ! They were 



THE LETTER OF A PUG. 
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only broken ones at 3^6. a pound ; they are really lovely, and some are covered with 
sugar. I had them for my supper with water. 

Has your sister gone to school yet ? I did like her very much, and I expect you 
will miss her. I know what it is, as my family all go to London every day ; it is 
just lovely when they come home in the evening. I think I must say good-bye, dear 
little lady, as it is time for another glorious meal. 

With lots of love and sniffs, from 

"PIP THE PUG." 
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FtREDDV 
RjilD THE mERmfllDS. 



Last year, when it was summer-time, 
And Freddy went away, 

Down by th6 bright and shining sea 
He spent his holiday. 



One morning, when he was at play 
Upon the sandy shore, 

He saw two mermaids fair— a sight 
He'd never seen before. 
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In Auddledom Ihe animals are wrong as wrong can be; 
Yoa don'i know if a bear's a bear, or if a chimpanzee. 

The elephanls have long, ihin necks; giraffes have none at all; 

The kangaroos' front legs are large, and back ones very small, 
In fVuddledora. 
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FREDDY AND THE MERMAIDS. 




They beckoned him — "Come out!" they 
cried ; 

"It isn't far to wade!" 

So out he went, for why should he 

Of mermaids be afraid? 



They sat him on their mermaid rock; 

Thought he, "A king I am !" 

And smiled on them as round and 
round 

His throne they played and swam. 



FREDDY AND THE MERMAIDS. 
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"Nurse always told me," Freddy thought, 
"That there were no such things; 

But there are fairies In the sea, 

With tails Instead of wings!" 



They took hinn for a lovely sail. 
All in a sea-shell boat; 

He wished that he could, every day, 
In that way go afloat. 



At last, when they'd to say good-bye, 

Once more upon dry land. 

He blew them kisses from the 
shore, 

And waved his little hand. 




T, T. 
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THE NEW TRICK. 

Our dogs will die of broken hearts if everywhere the rabbits 
Include a trick as smart as this among their other habits. 
It is indeed a funny sight, but why, please, would you say 
So many people left their hats upon this field to-day? 



FREDDY AND THE MERMAIDS. 
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The next day, and 
days after 
that, 

He stood 
upon the 
shore ; 

Alas! those mermaids were not there — 

He saw them never more. 



But when the summer comes again, 
The holidays 'twill be, 

And then he hopes to meet again 
Those fairies of the sea ! 



Clifton Bingham. 
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THE HARVEST-MOUSE. 



The Harvest- Mouse is a pretty little creature, and is the smallest 

but one of British mammals, only the Lesser Shrew- Mouse being 
smaller. It is found in all the southern counties of England, but 
is unknown in Scotland and Ireland. 

Although the Harvest- Mouse sometimes builds its tiny nest in 
hayricks or in burrows in the ground, it generally weaves its little 
house on some corn-stalks, as seen in the picture on the opposite 
page. The nest is round, and the entrance to it so concealed that 
neither you nor I can see it. 

Here in this soft round ball it brings up its family of from 
five to eight little ones, and as it has several families in the year 
you can understand that Harvest- Mice are plentiful. 

It is a provident animal, for it lays up a store of grain 
for the winter, as the Squirrel and Dormouse lay up their store of nuts. 

The Harvest-Mouse is reddish-brown in colour, wath white under- 
neath, and it can curl its tail round the corn-stalks to steady itself 
when climbing. 



THE HARVEST-MOUSE. 
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lp,^.-\|C»ii=i , 



THE HARVEST-MOUSE AT HOME. 
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OW-SAIMOFOM, 



'^CfliPOB DE OLL BLOCK"' 



I guess there's hardly anything this youthful darkey loves 
So well as just a friendly little set-to with " the gloves" ; 
So he keeps himself in training, what he calls "always fit"; 
That he looks a strong young fellow I'm sure you will admit. 
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THE LILY 
AND THE TOAD. 



A lily blossomed tall and 
•- fair, 

Bedecked in gold and 
white; 

But underneath it crouched a toad, 

Repulsive to the sight. 



The toad was almost in de- 
spair; 

He thought, " What can I 
do? 

For though I'm innocent in 
heart, 

My form I sadly rue! 



"Alas! on me, as all can see. 
No beauty is bestowed; 

My sighs are vain, I must remain 
An old and ugly toad!" 
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THE LILY AND THE TOAD. 




The lily looked 
down on 
the toad, 

As languidly 
she sighed — 

" 1 wish I'd some- 
thing nice 
to love 

And talk to by 
my side." 



The lonely toad looked 
up and thought, 

"I'm 'plain' I can't deny;" 

And then he used his handkerchief 

And wiped his little eye ! 



"Alas! on me, all clearly see, 
No beauty is bestowed ; 

My tears are vain, I still remain 
An old and ugly toad!" 
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Poor little Jummy's in a fri^Kt, 

But still f\e rrveans to learn all rigKt 




Tiora stoeet a picture tfvis to vieto ! 
€)0 feinS of DaS3y Kelping, too! 

5^s for tKe 6a6y, Ke's a ti'easure ! 

"Co minS Kim gives tKe greatest pleasure. 
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But soon a fairy, with a wand 

And wings of silver hue, 
The toad into a rose-tree changed. 

Because his heart was true. 



Now through the summer all their days 
In converse sweet-^ are spent, 

And both the lily and the rose 
Are happy and content. 



"Yet now on me, as all can see, 

Is nature's prize bestowed; 
And vast my gain, I am not vain " — 

So sang the erstwhile toad. 

Knight Swmmers. 
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I — I E is very young," said the Baron. 
■ ■ " And simple," added the Marquis. 



" And fond of amusement," put in the Count. 

" The King will no doubt be glad to rely upon our counsel," 
went on the Baron, and he looked slyly at his companions, who nodded 
their heads. 

" Naturally," said the Marquis. 

" Without a doubt," remarked the Count. 

The new King Astolfo was but an obscure princeling when, 
through a chapter of accidents, he suddenly found himself placed upon 
the throne of a great country. As it was unlikely that he should know 
how to govern, the three noblemen intended to govern, if possible, for 
him, the only thing they could not quite settle being which of them 
was to be Prime Minister. Oddly enough, each fancied that he himself 
was better fitted for the post than either of the other two. 

" 1 was about to present my respects to his Majesty," observed 
the Baron, and, calling one of the Royal pages, he inquired whether 
the King was engaged. 
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THE KING'S PICTURE. 



" His Majesty is painting," replied the page, bowing, while a 
grin lurked at the corners of his mouth. 

" Painting ! " The three noblemen gazed at each other stupefied, 
while the Marquis cried : 

" Painting what, in the name of goodness ? " 

"A picture, I believe, my lord," and the page coughed, to hide 
a laugh. 

" See what comes of being brought up in the wilds," murmured 
the Marquis, and he shook his head despondently. The others shook 
theirs ; at the same time all three reflected that if the new monarch 
had these curious tastes he would be the less likely to interfere with 
the management of the State. But who ever heard of a King painting 
pictures like any common artist ! 

The Baron sent in his name, and was immediately admitted to 
the King's chamber. Yes, there was Astolfo, the newly crowned 
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monarch, dashing away with a very large brush at a very large canvas 
placed on an easel at one end of the room. His crown and sceptre 
were lying on the table amid a litter of brushes and tubes, 

" Ah ! Baron, what an enticing thing is Art ! " said the King, 
looking round. " Now, you are doubtless a critic ; tell me frankly what 
you think of my work." 

The Baron turned purply-red. It looked to him as if some giant 
spiders had dipped themselves in paint and then scampered across the 
canvas. It was a dreadful picture ! 

" Ah ! sire," he faltered, " how could I presume to judge so fine 
a production ? " 

There was a twinkle in the King's eye, the one farthest from the 
Baron, as he said : 
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" But the idea — how does that strike you ? " 

The visitor wriggled. The only idea that struck him was that 
he had never beheld a worse daub in his life. Were those blotches in 
the foreground rocks, of were they horses ? And was that grey band 
meant for sea or sky ? 

" Come, Baron, do not be so modest," said Astolfo. 

"Sire, the idea is grand — original — magnificent!" cried the Baron 
in desperation. " The way the sea rolls up — that is, down — to the 
foot of those horses — I mean rocks, is beyond anything I have ever 
seen. Such a work of art should be regarded as a national treasure." 
And he mopped his heated brow. 

" I am charmed at the way you interpret my fancies," said the 
King, affably. 

Emboldened by this, the Baron launched out still more, and then 
cleverly slipped in a discreet question as to who was to be Prime 
Minister. 
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STRONG TEAMS. 

''Co ;^^ure lar^e in games of sport, 

'Chese tou^K olB Boys are just tKe sort. 




A SCORNER OF SPEED LIMITS. 

Ill's tooting trumpet's f\ear5 afar; 

Fjis pace beats any nrxotor car ; 

5^nB tf\is conveyance xoon't expIoSe ; 

Wo tyres lAjill burst LoRile on tf\e roaS. 
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" My mind is not quite made up," answered the young Sovereign, 
pleasantly. 

The Baron presently withdrew, and he told his two companions 
that their new ruler was certainly crazy. 

The Count happened to be the next to have an audience. He 
found the King still flourishing his paint brush. 

" Business, my dear Count ? Oh, do not mention that dreadful 
word in the presence of Art ! Tell me, rather, what you think of this 
little effort of mine." 

Although the Count was not prepared for anything quite as bad, 
he managed to say a number of agreeable things about the picture. He 
took it, by-the-bye, to represent a forest with wild beasts in it. 

" Those lions in the foreground are masterly," declared the Count. 
" Ah ! Sire, such a work of genius should be regarded as a national 
treasure, and were I Prime Minister " 
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"I am delighted that you see eye to eye with me," interrupted 
the King, " and some day we must have another delightful talk upon 
Art. He waved his brush in token of dismissal, and the Count had 
to bow himself out. 

" As mad as a Moon-daisy," the Count told the other two. 
" Well, let fools paint and wise men rule— eh, my lords ? " 

The Marquis, after he, too, had been received by the artist-King, 
said that those were also his sentiments. 

The picture was meant to represent, he thought, a storm at sea, 
and he had specially complimented the royal painter upon the ships 
in the foreground. 

" Ships ! " exclaimed the Baron ; " they were rocks ! " 

" No, lions ! " declared the Count ; " most distinctly lions." 

" I say they were ships ! " shouted the Marquis, obstinately. 

" No, rocks ! " bawled the Baron, and in less than no time they 
were all in the thick of a lively quarrel. 

The King, to the perplexity of the Court, continued to neglect 
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Most useful thing is a telephone — 
''Hello, Mr. Butcher, I want a bone! 

Send it round sharp, I dine at one, 
And I'm off soon after for a run." 
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his duties for his painting, and such painting, too ! True, he did not 
shut himself up. Streams of people were allowed to see the wonderful 
picture, and the less they understood what it was about, the more 
they praised it. 

At length Astolfo ordered the doors to be closed, and threw 
himself dispiritedly into an armchair, 

" Heigho ! " he sighed. " What a world of flattery do Kings 
live in ! " 

There was only one person left, and he was there not to see the 
picture but to regulate the royal clocks — a tall, fine young fellow, 
with a shrewd, merry face. 

As the clockmaker was tip-toeing respectfully past the King 
with his bag of tools, the latter looked up, and an idea seemed to 
strike him. 

" Hold ! " cried Astolfo. " What is your name ? " 

"Gatien, so please your Majesty." 

"Well, Gatien, yonder is a picture that it has pleased me to 
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paint, and my courtiers declare it a perfect marvel. Look at it 
carefully, and tell me what you think of it." 

Gatien put his bag on the floor, smiled, went a Httle nearer the 
canvas, smiled still more broadly, and then made a little click with 
his tongue. 

** Well ? " cried the King, expectantly. 

"Why, your Majesty," said the young Clockmaker, confidently, 
*' this is not a picture at all ! " 

The King's face brightened. 

'* Then what would you call it ? " 

" Why, it is nothing but a lot of splashes of paint, your Majesty. 
A child of three could do better than that." 

Astolfo rubbed his hands gleefully. 

" I painted it myself, bold man, remember ! ' 

Gatien was not in the least overawed. 

"Then your Majesty must have done it for a joke!" he cried, 
with a smile. 
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" It is a regular out-and-out daub, eh ? " laughed the King. 

"It couldn't possibly be worse," roared the Clockmaker ; "he, 
he, he ! " 

They laughed for quite three minutes, and then the King called 
out : 

"Throw open the doors, and let the Court come in. Is the 
Baron there, and my Lord Marquis, and my good critic, the 
Count ? " 

Then, as the chamber filled with a wondering throng, he pushed 
Gatien forward, blushing crimson. 

" My Lords," he cried, " I present to you my Prime Minister. 
Like your Sovereign, he is young and unused to his post ; but 
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he possesses one quality, which I sought for in vain elsewhere. 
Gatien, my good friends " — here Astolfo allowed a smile to play 
over his face — " had the courage to speak his mind with regard 
to that picture yonder, the first I ever attempted to paint ; and 
the last ! " 

The courtiers gasped, and the feelings of the Baron, the Count, 
and the Marquis were almost too much for them. They were all 
more sure than ever that the King had, as the Baron's wife put it 
later, '* a bee in his bonnet." 

But time proved that Astolfo knew what he was about, for 
Gatien, the Clockmaker, became the best Prime Minister the country 
had ever had. 

Sheila E. Braine. 
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THE LADY OF DUTCHCHEESE HALL. 

This is Lady noasina, oi Datchcheese Hall; 
Her heart's large with love, though her 
body is small ; 

n yoa call at her house you're a welcome 

guest ; 
From her larder she'll bring you her very 
best! 
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If you Oo fisfxinO irv tf\e fiile, 
PerKaps you'll catcFx a crococ)ile ; 

Re's full of craft anc) full of guile; 

Don't be tafeer\ ir\ by Kis smile. 
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WHEN MR. KANGAROO PLAYS GOLF. 



When Mr. Kangaroo goes on the 
Links, 

"I'll easily beat Bogey," so he 
thinks ; 

And many mighty swings he 
takes — but see 

His ball still calmly stays upon 
the tee ! 
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THE CUCKOO. 

THE Cuckoo is a very handsome and interesting bird. It arrives 
in the British Isles in April and leaves in August, and people in 
the country know well its peculiar cry of " Cuc-koo ! Cuc-koo ! " 

The Cuckoo is a large bird, about the size of a Hawk, and 
sometimes, when it is seen flying, it is mistaken for that bird. It 
is very peculiar in its habits, for it does not build a nest of its 
own, but lays its eggs in other birds' nests, preferring those of the 
Hedge-Sparrow, Meadow Pipit, Wagtail, and Finch. It lays only 
one egg in each nest, and leaves it for the other birds to hatch. 

When the young Cuckoo grows big, which it very soon does, 
it pushes the other poor little birds out of the nest, and so has 
all the room to itself, and all the food its foster-parents bring home. 
These foster-parents are very proud of what they consider their 
very fine child, but the Cuckoo is not grateful. In a few months, 
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when he is strong enough to fly, away he goes, without any 
regrets, to another country. Sometimes the young birds linger behind 
until September. 
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I T'S no good crying, my dear Bella ! You will spoil your com- 
' plexion, and you can't afford to do that, for a good deal of it 
has gone already." 

It was Jack, the sailor doll, that spoke, and he was speaking to 
Lady Bella, the wax doll, as they sat side by side on the top shelf 
of the nursery cupboard, 

" It's not kind of you to talk like that, Jack," said Lady Bella, 
rather crossly. " What's the good of a complexion with a quarter of 
an inch of dust on the top of it ? " 

" Hear, hear ! " growled the Teddy Bear ; " my plush is thick 
with dust ! The fact is, we are forgotten and neglected. I wonder 
what will happen next ? " 

" The dust-bin, I expect," murmured a Jack-in- the- Box, with his 
spring broken ; " that will be the end ; or possibly we may light the 
kitchen fire one. fine morning." 

"How horrible ! " shuddered Lady Bella ; " and think of the fuss 
that was once made about us ! Why, there was a tea party given in 
my honour — a real tea party, with live people to it ! " 

" Tea party ! why, that's nothing ! " exclaimed the Teddy Bear. 
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THE HOST COW. 

" You've a tf\ree-leQ*eS stool auS a pail, I see ; 
5^re you goin^ a-milfiir\^, fair maiS ? " sai^ Ke. 
" I roas ^oir\6 milfein^, kind sir, I ailoxo, 
If I Kadn't urvlucfeily, rrvislaiS tf\e cow." 
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" Haven't I been driven about by a real pair of horses in a real 
carriage, and haven't I journeyed hundreds of miles tied on to the 
front of a real motor car ? Why, since last Christmas " 

*' Christmas," interrupted the Jack-in-the-Box, " that's just the point. 
I was all right last Christmas because I was young, and my spring was 
not broken ; but now that another Christmas has come round, we shall 
be even more neglected, for Santa Claus will come and fill the stockings 
with new toys, while the old toys can lie on the shelf, or, as I said, 
be sent to the dust-bin." 

At this Lady Bella began to weep again, and as her tears 
became mixed with the dust upon her wax cheeks, she was soon a 
very dirty doll indeed. 

Christmas was at hand, and there was a great bustle everywhere 
— in the country and in the towns, in the shops and houses, and 
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particularly in the nursery where lived Lady Bella and her toy com- 
panions. Up went the holly and the mistletoe ; in came the Christmas 
tree, and the green logs to make the fire sing. And everyone talked of 
plum puddings and Christmas cards, mince pies and turkeys, snapdragons 
and crackers, lucky tubs and roasted apples, sweets and new toys. 

New toys— that was the hard part of it — so thought the old toys as 
they lay neglected upon the shelf listening to all the happiness that was 
to be this merry Christmas. How sad it is to be old and useless ! 

Christmas Eve came, and with it a suppressed excitement. The 
stockings, large and small, down to the tiny sock, were hung up on 
the beds, lights were put out, and the fire burned low. All were 
asleep except the dolls. 

Suddenly there came a rustling noise and the sound of silent foot- 
steps. There was the bending over beds and the pushing back of curls 
from the sleeping faces, and there was a feathery kiss here and there, 
and the turning of a brown head upon a white pillow. 
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THE BACKWARD BEAR. 
The Lion is delighted because he's learned to throw, 
But the Bear is still a duffer at the game Diabolo ; 
Whether 'tis golf or football, whatever he's been taught. 
The Lion's always good at it ; he's a king of sport. 
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This was the coming of Santa Claus, and the stockings were filled 
to the brim ; there was too much for the tiny sock to hold, so the 
toys were laid beside it. 

Now, Lady Bella, the wax doll, heard all this, and knew exactly 
what was happening. Of course she knew, for only a year ago had 
she not found herself on one of those very beds in the middle of the 
night, in the red glow of the nursery fire ? 

And oh, the waking in the morning ! How she was clasped in 
dimpled arms ! how she was kissed ! how she was dressed in many 
lovely gowns ! Oh, what a glorious welcome, and what a happy, merry 
Christmas ! And now she lay upon the shelf covered with dust, and 
all forgotten. In the agony of her mind she cried out to Santa Claus, 
for surely he would understand her. 

He heard her, at any rate, for the rustling sound and the footsteps 
came nearer to the cupboard. The key was turned in the lock, and 
the door was opened, letting in the red glow from the dying fire. Then 
a hand found its way to the top shelf and took down the dolls. 
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" The old toys I " 
said a voice in a 
whisper. "You had 
better throw 
jthem away ; it 
doesn't do 
to hoard up 
rubbish." 

"Dust- 
bin," muttered 

the Jack-in-the- 
Box, beneath 
his breath. 
"No," whis- 
pered another and 
a softer voice, "they 
can do better than 
that, the old toys." 

So the dolls were taken away, 
and were washed and cleaned, and 
re-dressed, and a touch of paint put 
here and there, and even the spring of the Jack-in-the-Box was mended. 
Lady Bella felt quite her old self again, and I believe would have 
given herself airs if she had had time, but she hadn't, for she found 
herself in the dark, packed up in a box with her companions. 

" This," remarked the Sailor Doll, " is interesting ; there is nothing 
like travel to enlarge the mind." 

" And to spoil one's dresses," added Lady Bella. 

The Teddy Bear and the Jack-in-the-Box said nothing, as they 
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had fallen asleep, an example which Lady Bella and the Sailor Doll 
soon followed. 

When Lady Bella opened her eyes the next morning (she had 
movable eyes, and they were in working order), she was no longer 
packed in the box. She found herself in a stocking tied to the rail of 
a little white bed. By the light of the grey dawn that crept in through 
four big windows she saw she was in a large, long room. To her 
surprise there were no less than twenty beds (Lady Bella could just 
count up to twenty), ranged beside the white walls. At the foot of 
each little bed hung the stockings, and Santa Claus had not forgotten 
one. In the distance Lady Bella could see her old friends each in a 
stocking, and each looking rather pleased with himself. 

" I expect," said the Wax Doll to herself, " I expect |his is a 
hospital ward, and these are little sick children." 

But the Wax Doll was not quite right ; as a matter of fact, it 
was a Cripples' Nursery, and each one of the children in the white 
beds was a little cripple. 

Presently the door opened, and the Nurse came 
in — such a round-faced, pleasant-faced Nurse, it made 
one happy to look at her. As the door opened, 
twenty little heads rose from twenty little pillows. 
There was silence for a minute or two while twenty 
litde hearts were wrapped in wonder. Santa Claus 
had not forgotten them 

Then there came a shout of pleasure. Lady 
Bella was held out in admiration ; Lady Bella was 
clasped in the arms of a curly-headed girl, 
and if the arms that clasped her were not 
so dimpled as those that had held her a 
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year ago, and if the cheek against which she was pressed was not so 
round and rosy, what did she care ? The eyes that gazed on her 
were full of love, while the frail fingers that touched her trembled with 
delight. 

As to the Sailor Doll, he said he had no wish to travel further ; 
the Jack-in-the-Box kept on springing till he grew weak in the back ; 
and the Teddy Bear was sure that it was even better than motor-car 
driving. 

Lady Bella went to sleep that night in the arms of the curly- 
headed child, and as she dozed off the Wax Doll said to herself, '* I 
wonder — I wonder if there are any other people lying on a shelf, who 
could shake the dust off themselves, and come down and do some little 
good in the world ? I wonder " 

Edric Vredenburg. 




